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where so high that the organic world of the torrid zone1
naturally predominates greatly over that of the temperate
Owing to their low elevation the eastern parts of the great
northern plains are in this respect quite as tropical as the
southern plateau of the Deccan. In the north-western
part of these great plains and in the upper part of the
Deccan, wheat, barley, millets, pulses, European vegetables,
and other plants characteristic of the temperate zone are
cultivated successfully. The development of the wheat
culture within the last few years has been, remarkable.
But the great staples of food and commerce are rice, jute,
indigo, oil-seeds, poppy, betel, all distinctly tropical growths.
It is noteworthy that, with a few signal exceptions, the
vegetable products of India are on the whole inferior in
quality to those of other countries. Thus the cotton,
tobacco, sugar, and rice here grown are all surpassed by
those of America, while the maize, wheat, wine, fruits, and
vegetables cannot be compared with those of Europe, and
the betel-nut, cinnamon, spices, and dates are excelled by
the corresponding products in the Eastern Archipelago
and other parts of Asia. The most notable exceptions
are the Malabar coco-nuts, the Bengal indigo, jute, and
opium, the coffee and tea of Ceylon, the Nilgiris, Western
Ghats, Assam, and Himalayas, all of which are unsur-
passed, in some cases unapproached, in flavour. The
indigenous uncultivated plants also, such as the cedars,
pines, teak, ebony, india-rubber, rhododendrons of the
Himalayas are fully equal, if not superior, to those of
"other regions.

Amongst the useful plants whose cxiltivation has been
more recently developed, coffee, tea, cinchona, and the
Australian Eucalyptus globulosa take a conspicuous part.
The eucalyptus has already been naturalised in the Ml-
giris, and according to the official report for 1881 there
are now over 4,500,000 cinchona trees in Southern India,